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LANDS END 


This Drawing Is the Artist’s Conception From the Cable Descriptions of the Sinking of the Arabic 
by a German Submarine at 9:15 A. M., Thursday, 
August 19, 1915. 
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The Situation 
(Week ending Aug. 23, 1915) 


HE eastern front remains the chief 
T pressure-area of the war. Be- 
ginning at the northern end of 
the line, there has been a naval battle 
in the Gulf of Riga, with loss of the 
German dreadnought-cruiser Moltke, 
three German light cruisers, seven Ger- 
man torpedoboats, and four barges 
laden with German troops. Imme- 
diately to the south of the Gulf of 
Riga, General von Bulow still fails 
to make headway. Further south, 
the great fortresses of Kovno and 
Novo-Georgievsk have been captured. 
The significant thing here is the cost 
to Hindenburg’s armies; not less than 
100,000 at Kovno; probably an equal 
number at the more southern fort. 
Doubtless the two forts have thus 
achieved what Grand Duke Nicholas 
had in mind: delay and immense losses 
to the Teutons. Incidentally, they 
have proved that Russia’s true 
strength lies, not in fortresses, but in 
a mobile army. The steady with- 
drawal of the Russian armies brings 
them, and their adversaries, daily 
nearer to the most difficult cam- 
paigning ground in Europe; the region 
in which lakes Peipus and Ilmen 
dominate the north; the vast Lithu- 
anian forest covers the centre; while 
the huge pinsk morass spreads to the 
south. The Russian army, backing 
into this region, and daily drawing 
closer to its bases of supplies, is 
steadily strengthening its position. 
On the Dardanelles the Entente pow- 
ers have gained a brilliant, and what 
may be a decisive success in cutting 
across the neck of the peninsula from 
Sulva Bay, this breaking the Turkish 
line of supply. Henceforth the de- 
fenders of Gallipoli must “‘live on 
their own grease.”” In the Caucasus 
the Turks have suffered, also in 
Mesopotamia, while, in the Cameroon 
region the French have won back 
100,000 square miles ceded by M. 
Caillaux in 1911. In the southern 
war-zone, the Italians have been held 
up before Gorizia, but at enormous 
cost to Austria. In the western zone, 
the trench struggle goes on with un- 
abated tension but there are announce- 
ments of a great change there “‘before 
the leaves turn red.” 

But the real events of the week have 
been political rather than military. 
Signs multiply that Bulgaria will at- 
tack Turkey. Italy has already de- 
clared war against the Sultan. Greece 
and Roumania will in all probability 
follow Bulgaria into the war. And, as 
for the north European neutrals, Scan- 
dinavia is indignant over the act of a 
German submarine and torpedo boats 
which fired with machine guns and 
shrapnel on British sailors struggling 
in the water after the grounding of 
the E-13 on the Danish Island of 
Saltholm, this attack being therefore 
within Danish territorial waters. Fi- 
nally, the sinking of the Arabic has 
created a situation which intensifies 
the strain between the Teutonic 
allies and the remaining neutral na- 
tions. 


Here and There Among the Pictures 


Comments by a Trained Observer 


On Illustrations in 


The Sinking of the Arabic 


HE cover of this issue is an 
attempt to reconstruct’ the 
sinking of the White Star liner 

Arabic from the descriptions of sur- 
vivors. Perhaps the most vivid is 
that of Captain Finch, who is reported 
as saying: ‘‘When the torpedo struck 
us there was a terrible explosion, so 
loud that I had never heard anything 
like it. You can imagine how terrible 
it was when I tell you it shook the 
whole ship from stem to stern. The 
explosion was so stupendous that one 
of the boats which was swung out 
from the ship’s side was blown into 
the air in splinters. Then, after the 
torpedo struck, an immense volume 
of water was thrown up in the air to 
a tremendous height, and, of course, 
there was a great shock. The ship 
sank in ten minutes. As soon as she 
was struck she gave a great list, first to 
starboard and then to port, and after 
that she seemed to steady herself a 
bit. Then she went down quickly 
by the stern, and disappeared com- 
pletely in ten minutes. Everything 
was ready right away, including the 
rafts, which floated off. Lifebelts were 
distributed fore and aft before we 
reached the spot where the torpedo 
struck us. There was no commotion. 
Everybody behaved splendidly. I was 
on the bridge when the ship went 
down, and I went down with her. I 
thought I was all in, but after a time 
I found myself in the water floating 
among rafts and patent boats which 
were banging the life out of me, 
until a patent boat to which I could 
cling came aong and I was able to 
hold on to it. I was too tired and 
weak to haul myself on board. Then 
two firemen came along and I suc- 
ceeded in shoving them into it, but I 
could not get in myself. After that a 
woman and her baby were met and 
taken on board, and I got a piece of 
raft under me, and a swell then 
washed me on board the boat.” 
(See cover.) 
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An American Cavalry Patrol 
on the Mexican Border 


HERE is a touch of the vanishing 
T romance of war in the picture 
of one of our cavalry patrols 
returning to camp after a day’s 
scouting on the Mexican border. 
But instantly there comes the thought: 
how completely they are exposed to 
aeroplanes; how conspicuous are the 
white horses in the troop. (See 
page 3.) 
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Mining and Counter-Mining 


HE one effective method of 
T attacking the modern concrete- 
lined, barbed-wire defended 
trench is to burrow beneath it and 
blow it up. Then follows a rush for 
the crater formed by the explosion. 
We illustrate the moment when the 
mine, with its occupants, flies up into 
the air, the picture coming from 
Flanders. But the best word-painting 
is from the Dardanelles: ‘The one 
terrible romance is the underground 
war. A few nights ago I went along 
with experienced miners—-silently, 
with boots off——and listened. Nothing 
for a long time as we lay with our ears 
to the dark tunnel side, two feet by 
four--then quite far away, as it 
sounded, “‘pick, pick, pick’’—the most 
eerie and sinister sound I ever expect 
to hear. Should we fire the mine, 
or should we wait? I was for waiting, 


and so reported. But --— took it 
upon himself to fire the charge, 
opinion being that they were close 
to breaking through. I dare say we 
killed a few Turks, but it spoiled our 
beautiful tunnel.” (See page 4.) 


*? 9 
Shell Fire in the High Alps 


NLY one who is familiar with 
the terrible beauty of the 
rocky summits of the Alps 

can rightly estimate the brilliance, 
the dash, the magnificent verve of the 
soldiers campaigning there. Nothing 
seems too daring for them to attempt, 
nothing too difficult to achieve. 
Precipices which make one’s blood 
run cold merely to look up at their 
grim solitudes seem today to be the 
chosen field for warlike operations, 
and shells burst and _ bullets ring 
against iron-bound walls of rock. 
One may predict that when the war 
pictures come to be painted, the 
most splendid will come from the 
Trentino and the Isonzo_ region. 
Yet side by side with the most terrific 
fighting one has pastoral touches 
of cattle grazing peacefully in @ 
meadow. (See page 5.) 
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The Kaiser’s Favorite Mount 
aes WILLIAM II., who 


will be counted among the most 

effective and brilliant orators 
of his generation, a coiner of living 
and memorable phrases, as that of the 
“‘mailed fist,”’ the ally “in shining 
armor,’’ and a hundred more, has an 
equal sense of the picturesque, the 
dramatic, in martial life. By a kind 
of inherent genius for the vivid 
situation, he always sets himself in 
the centre of a well-grouped picture, 
some visual record of ‘‘a King by the 
Grace of God;"’ and this picture of the 
Kaiser, fondling the head of one of 
his favorite chargers, is as full of the 
picture-quality as are all his doings 
and the pageants of peace or war 
that he organizes. The Kaiser is a 
great stage manager of modern world- 
politics. (See page 6.) 


oo? + 
Ready Made Graves 


WO things strike one in this 
T greatest of all wars: the high 
level of general courage; men 
show themselves tremendously ready 
to die, and not to die comfortably 
either, but to meet death in frightful 
and agonizing forms, testifying splen- 
didly, albeit for the most part un- 
consciously, their belief in immor- 
tality; and, secondly, that, for all the 
horror of their end, the dead lie very 
peacefully. Hardly a photograph of 
these rejected vestures of the soul 
but gives the impression, at first, of 
men asle2p. So it is with the picture 
which we print of French Red Cross 
doctors examining the German dead. 
(See page 7.) 
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Austrian Cavalry 


HE war has been terribly hard 
T on horses, so that a_ special 
Blue Cross Society has been 
formed to care for these unwilling 
participants in the war, and more 
than one among the nations has, in 
the spirit of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
included the four-footed warriors in 
their formal prayers. Not less hu- 
mane and praiseworthy is the care 
of the Austrian cavalry patrol which 
we have depicted, the men _ dis- 


This Issue 


mounting and walking over rough and 
difficult ground in order to spare their 
horses. (See page 8.) 


se te 
On the Dardanelles 


ALLIPOLI remains the danger- 
(5 centre of the war. Therefore 
we have chosen for illustration 
a series of scenes on or near the 
Dardanelles: the great camp of the 
Entente powers, close to the point 
where they made the perilous landing 
vividly described by General Sir lan 
Hamilton, where French and Austra- 
lians are gathered together. Then, 
from the Turkish side, a view of 
Stamboul and the quiet waters of the 
Golden Horn, with two famous war- 
ships, the Breslau and the Barbarossa, 
peacefully afloat. Finally, a group 
of officers on board the French war- 
ship Admiral Aube, studying maps 
of the Gallipoli hills and fortifications 
a momentous bit of geography. 
(See page 9.) 
oo + 


In Camp Near Orsowa 
HEN Germany failed com- 
pletely in the attempt to force 
munitions of war through 
Rumania, an alternative route was 
at once proposed, through Serbia, and 
at least a beginning was made, at 
Orsowa, on the Hungarian bank of 
the Danube, for a great drive toward 
Constantinople. At this point, close 
to the gorge called Derbend, the Iron 
Gate of the Danube, Serbia and 
Rumania meet, the frontier of Bul- 
garia being some fifty miles to the 
south. Our picture shows a _ part 
of the Hungarian encamptment at 
Orsowa. (See page 10.) 
> > > 
Warriors of All Nations 


N no previous war in history, since 
| the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
has there been such a medley of 
nations as in this war, fought already 
in every continent and through the 
seven seas. We have chosen a group 
of French army doctors, splendid 
types of manhood, who, captured by 
the Germans while tending the 
wounded, have been exchanged for 
German surgeons; a group of Russian 
prisoners; and, finally, a Frenchman, 
a Belgian, an Englishman and a 
Russian, with a group: of Hungarian 
officers at the right. (See page 11.) 


eo ¢ 
Gifts for the Soldiers 


NE of the gentler aspects of 
this terrible war is the wide- 
reaching generosity that has 

gathered up gifts from all lands for 
the men at the front. Berlin has 
systematized this part of the war as 
thoroughly as all other parts, and 
minutely detailed inventories of cig- 
arettes, cigars and cordials are pains- 
takingly kept. So in France, nearly 
every woman makes up her weekly 
parcel, however poor she may be, 
and recently General Joffre specially 
thanked an American woman for a 
generous gift of tobacco for his troops. 
(See page 14.) 
+ > & 


A Real War Baby 


N the last resort, this is a war for 
children and for children’s chil- 
dren: a war for the future history 

of the world. It is, therefore, fitting 
that a child should make an ‘ppeal, 
even though quite unconscious of its 
deep significance, for herself, for all 
who are now children. (See page 17.) 
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A Martial Scene Within Our Own Borders 


A Regiment of United States Cavalry Doing Patrol Duty on the Mexican Border Returning to Camp After a Day’s Scouting. 
(Photos © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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The Explosion of a Stockade by a Mine 


It Is in a Wood Somewhere in Flanders. The French Sappers Have Mined Against the German Trenches, and at the Right 
Moment Have Exploded the Mine Against the Stockade of Their Enemy. At the Bottom of the Picture May Be Seen 
the Side of a French Trench. 


(Photo © International News Service.) 
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Two Points of Austro-Italian Conflict 


At Top—-—This Unusual Photo Was Taken From a High Peak in the Alps, and Shows the Explosion of an Austrian Shell on 
the Side of a Ravine Which Is Held by Italians, Who May Be Seen at the bBase.of the Peak as Tiny Specks. 
(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 
Below——Panoramic View From an Austrian Camp in the Rolling Hills of the Isorzo District. Note the Cattle Grazing in the 
Fields in the Distance. 


(Photo from Presa Illustrating Co.) 
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iThe Mount of Conqueror in a Foe’s Territory 4 


The Kaiser, who has just returned from a ride of inspection over a battle 
area in the eastern war zone, is seen (in the large photograph) feeding} 
sugar to one of his favorite mounts, several of which have been taken east 
for him. Smaller photos: (Left) Belgian soldier with a child’s image of the} 
Kaiser, and (right) the Kaiser with Count von Moltke and Count Zeppelin. Mad 
(Photo from H. Ruschin, Underwood 4 Underwood, and Paul Thompson. ) 4 
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The Quick and the Dead in the Trenches 


a 

wa Lhe upper picture shows French Red Cross doctors inspecting their, fallen foes Fie 
in a trench recently captured from the Germans. The lower pictures show Beeeaeee: 
trenches occupied by Belgian troops defending a railway line, and the out- 
Skirts of a village in Flanders. 


(Photos © Int. News Service, and © Underwood 4 Underwood * 
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Three Views from Gallipoli and the Dardanelles 


At Top-—A Camp of the Allies’ Army Established Near a Landing-Place on the Peninsula. 


Centre--A War-Time View of Constantinople Harbor, With the Breslau and the Barbarossa Lying at Anchor. 


At Bottom-——Officers on Board the French Battleship Admiral Aube, at the Dardanelles, Studying Maps, While Their Crew 


Clears Deck for Action. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson, and © International News Service.) 
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Men of Many Types from East and West 


Above--French Army Doctors, Captured by the Germans and Returned to France in an Exchange of Prisoners. 

Centre—-Five Types of Russian Prisoners in the Doeberitz Prison Camp, Germany. 

Below (at Left)--In One German Prison Camp: French, Belgian, English and Russian Prisoners. 
Officers, All of Noble Birth. 


(Photos from Doubleday, Page 4 Co., Underwaod 4 Underwood, and Press Illustrating Co.) 








(At Right)—Hungarian 
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The Last Seen of the Ill-Fated Arabic in New York 


At Top-—-The White Star Liner Arabic Heading Down the Hudson for Her Last Trip From New York on July 28th. She 
Was Torpedoed August 19th, on Her Return Trip, Off Kinsale Head, Ireland. 

Center--The Officers of the Arabic Photographed on Board Before the Ship Sailed; Captain Finch in Centre, Seated. 

Below--(Left) Arabic Docking at Her Pier in the Hudson for the Last Time. (Right) A Deck Scene, Showing Passengers 
and Lifeboat. 


(Photos © International News Service, and Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Italian Mountaineers Who Seem to Drop from Clouds. 


The drawing shows a phase of the battle of Monte Tofana in the Venetian Alps, north of Cortina. The Italian Alpini climbed 
over precipitous heights supposed to be utterly unscalable and dropped down, as if from the clouds, on the Austrian trenches 


cn the other side, driving the Austrians out and taking a number of prisoners. 
(Drawn by Tofani. © by The Graphic.) 
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Berlin Sends “Love Gifts’ & 
To Her Soldiers. 


At Top—-One Corner in a Central Stock 
Room in Berlin Where Gifts for the 
Soldiers Are Received and Sorted. 

Below-—-Received at the Front. The 


Soldiers Opening and Distributing 
Their Packages. 


Preparing Drinking Water for Use on the Firing Line. Germans Lunching in a Russian Town They Have Occupied. 
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Chasseurs on the French Lines 


Large Picture-—-Chasseurs Returning, After Two Days’ Rest, to Their 
Trenches in the Region of Roye. Lower Pictures——(Left) A French 
Chasseur Gives a Drink to an English Tommy. (Right) A Priest 
Who Is a Cavalryman in the Belgian Army. 


(Photos from Press Illus. Co., Underwood 4 Underwood, and © Int. News Service.) 
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Caring for Wounded Mohammedans In France 


There Are So Many Mohammedans in the Allies’ Lines in the North of France That a Hospital for Their Exclusive Use 7 
Has Been Established at Neilly sur Seine, Near Paris. Inthe Top Picture Is Seen the Sheik Si El] Mokrani 
(in the Centre), Who Has Come for the Purpose of Visiting and Honoring His Wounded Countrymen. 
(Centre Picture) President Poincare Visiting the Hospital. (Below) Wounded Mussul- 
mans Awaiting a Chance to Speak to the French President. 


(Photos from Press Illustrating Co. and Underwood & Underwood.) 
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“Will You Go and Fight For Me?” 


Last Week Saw the First of the ‘‘Enumeration Days’’ in England, When the Government Called for the Registration 
of All Men Between the Ages of 15 and 65. By Some This Step Is Looked Upon As Only the Preliminary 
to Conscription, and the British Recruiting Offices Were Jammed With Young Men Who Wished 
to Volunteer and So Avoid Being ‘“‘Forced Into the Army.’’ The Recruiting Sergeants 
Put Their Best Feet Foremost——and Here Is One Appeal Which Does Not Lack Point. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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When Bridges Are Made or Marred 


At Top--Pontoon Bridge Built Over the River 
Niemen by German Pioneers. 
Below--Libau Bridge Blown Up by Russians in 


Their Retreat Before the Austrians. 
(Photos from Paul Thompson and Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Ligny Chorigny Bridge Blown Up by French. 
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Where Teuton Has Expelled Russian 


At Top--German Artillery Passing a Commis- 
sariat Post, Back of the Battlefront, Near 
Warsaw. 

Below---A Teuton Division Halts on the Road 


| From Rawa, Across the Russian Border. 
(Photos from H. Ruschin, P. T. Thompson, and © International News Service.) 


Germans at Rest in a Russian Village. Russian Prisoners Awaiting Orders to March. 
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Sawing Wood at the Dardanelles 


These Turkish Prisoners (At Top), Appear Delighted With the Occupation They Have Been Given in the Allies’ Camp 
for Prisoners. (Below), Just As Happy Are the Two British Tommies at Their Task of Sorting Over 
the Arms, Ammunition, and Other Booty Which They and Their Com- 
panions Have Gathered in Trenches Captured From the Turks. 


(Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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A Foothold—and Only That—On Gallipoli 


The Scene Shows a Headland on the Gallipoli Peninsula: Note the Horses Tethered Under the Bluff On the Narrow 
Strip of Beach. The Men On the Slope Are Watching Them, While Over the Crest of the Ridge Lie 
the Infantry Trenches. This Stretch of Shore Is Typical of the Country in 
Which the Allies Are Fighting to Force Back the Turks. 


(Photo © American Press Assn.) 
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Targets at Rheims 


At Top—Camp of the Second Regiment of French Regulars--Who 
Repelled the Second Attack on Rheims. 

Centre Row--French Field Gun Bombarding the German Positions 
near Rheims——Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims. 

Bottom (at Right)—--The Cathedral, as It Looked on July 29th, When 
the Photo Was Taken. (At Left)—-The Interior of the Rheims 


Cathedral Rectory, on the Same Date. 
(Photos from Medem Photo Service and © International News Service.) 


Quick Firing by a French Battery. 
22 
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THE WAR AS VIEWED IN VARIOUS LIGHTS 


HE torpedoing of the White Star 
tT liner Arabic, close to the grave 
of the Lusitania seems to show, 
among other things, that the long 
battle between the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz has been 
decided in the Admiral’s favor. A 
in Germany has 


Bethmann-Holl- 


very strong party 


been clamoring for 


weg'’s dismissal, accusing him of a 
milk-and-water policy, and of weak 
humanitarianism, because he has held 
out against the extreme violence of the 
(;rand Admiral, and has also strongly 
opposed the policy of annexation. 


lhe 


would mean, therefore, the victory of 


victory of Admiral von Tirpitz 
extreme submarine warfare land of the 
policy of annexation. In consequence, 
the «ntente Powers have announced 


nat thev will be more than ever de- 
termined to continue the war, at least 


through another winter campaign. 
The Kaiser and the Arabic 
Berlin, of even 


I VICES from 
date with the f 


the Arabic, announced that 


destruction ¢ 


~ 


Grand Admiral von Tirpitz had been 
Wilh .m 


Merite, in 


decorated by the Emperor 


with the order Pour le 


recognition of what the German 


Emperor calls “Germany's increasing 
successes.” It) will be 


Wilhelm 


destroyer 


ubmarine 


remembered that Emperor 


personally decorated the 


of the Lusitania. 
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The Arabic end the Titanic 


WQ. things 
travedy 


did heroism of the twenty men 


shine out in_ this 


Che first is the splen- 


in. the engine-room of the Arabic 
who stuck to their posts in face ol 
certain death, believing they might 


be of service there, though every one 
of them might have escaped. Man- 
kind will agree with the Captain of the 
vessel that every one of them deserved 
the Victoria Cross. The second thing 
that shines out is the perfection of the 
Every one was ade- 


lifeboat service 


quately provided for. The lesson ol 


the Titanic has gone home. 
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Cotton and Contraband 
the Government 


HE attitude of 
of the United States 


the question of making cotton 


toward 


contraband during the civil war is 
best described in a letter from Mr. 
Bayard, Secretary of State, to Mr. 


Muruaga, on June 28, 1886: “Cotton 
was useful as collateral security for 
loans negotiated abroad by the Con- 
States Government, or, as 
in the present was sold by it 
for cash to meet current expenses, or 
to purchase arms and munitions of 
use for such purpose was 
proclaimed by the Con- 
interdicted 


federate 
case, 


war. Its 
publicly 

federacy, and its 
except under regulations established 
by, or contract with, the Confederate 
Government. Cotton thus of- 
ficially classed among war supplies, 
and as such was liable to be destroyed 
when found by the Federal 
or turned to any use which the exigen- 


sale 


was 


troops, 


cies of war might dictate. Cotton, 
in fact, was to the Confederacy as 
much munitions of war as powder 


the chief 
indispen- 


ball, for it furnished 


obtaining 


and 


means of those 


sables of warfare. In international 
law there could be no question as to 
the right of the Federal commanders 
to seize it as contraband of war, 
whether they found it on rebel terri- 
tory or intercepted it on the way to the 
parties who were to furnish in return 
material aid in the form of the sinews 
of war--arms or general supplies.” 
The contention of the Entente Powers 
is that as cotton is the basis of smoke- 
less powder, it is, in fact, a munition 
of war. Wharton states the American 
practice in a sentence: ‘‘Cotton was 
contraband of war during the late 
civil war, when it was the basis on 
which the belligerent operations of 
the Confederacy rested.” 
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When Cotton Is Contraband 


LLER CALLAWAY, of La- 
F grange, Ga., formerly a member 

of the Georgia Railroad Com- 
mission and the principal owner of six 
cotton mills, is quoted as expressing 
himself very optimistically concerning 
the cotton outlook: ‘“‘There is absolute- 
ly no cause for the South to feel gloomy. 
The amount of cotton absorbed by 
Germany and Austria has been re- 
cently about 3,000,000 bales a vear. 
Where did the cotton go? At least 
1,590,000 manufactured 
into material which was shipped to 


bales were 


South America and other points. 
Therefore, the actual shortage by 
reason of the blockade against the 
Teutonic Allies is 1,500,000 bales, 


as the goods will be furnished from 
other countries to South America 
and other countries heretofore de- 
pendent on Germany. Let us look 
into the actual cotton situation. 
Last vear the South produced an 
abnormal  crop-—about 17,000,000 


bales, or 2,500,000 above normal and 


which must be included in this vear’s 


crop. From the available statistics 
the crop this year will not be more 
than 13,000,000 bales, and very 
possibly will not exceed 12,500,000. 


\s the normal consumption is about 


14,000,000 bales, this vear we should 
‘arry. over not) much more than 
1.000,000."" 
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Early Paternity 
one of the 


HE commandant of 
French forces operating not 


far from Ypres is responsible 


for the story that when a German 
soldier surrenders he throws down 
his gun, takes off his helmet and 


ierks off his shoulder straps, saying 
over **Pater 
Sometimes, by way of emphasizing 
that he is a family man, he holds up 
his fingers children or three 
children, whatever it may be. Even 
bovs in their teens, the Commandant 
savs, will claim huge families. 


and over, famtlias.”’ 


two 
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Arnold Bennett in Paris Again 


RNOLD BENNETT admirably 
describes the siege of Paris 


in 1870 in one of his novels. 
He writes once more of Paris in war- 


time, forty-five vears later, and, 
among other things, says: ““Nobody 
who knows Paris, and understands 


what Paris has meant and still means 
to humanity, can regard the scene 
without the most exquisite sentiments 
of humility, affection and gratitude. 
All this escaped! That is the feeling 
which ohe has. All this beauty was 
menaced with disaster at the hands 
of beings who have scarcely reached 
the beginnings of comprehension, 
and joined a barbaric ingen- 
uousness to a savage crueliy. It was 
but it Perhaps 
peril: it 


who 


escaped. 
ever in 


menaced, 


no city was acuter 


escaped by a miracle, but it did 
escape. It escaped because tens of 
thousands of soldiers in thousands 
of taxicabs advanced more rapidly 
than any soldiers could be expected 
to advance. ‘The population of Paris 
has revolted and is hurrying to ask 
mercy from us!’ thought the recon- 
noitring simpletons in Taubes, when 
they noted beneath them the _ in- 
credible procession of taxicabs going 
north. But what they saw was the 
Sixth Army, whose movement changed 
the campaign and perhaps the whole 
course of history. ‘A great misfor- 
tune has overtaken us,’ said a German 
officer the next day. It was true. 
Greater than he suspected. The hor- 
ror of what might have happened, 
the splendor of what did happen, 
mingle in the awed mind as you look 
over the city from the balcony. The 
city escaped. And the event seems 
vaster and more sublime than the 
mind can bear. * * * The number of 
young girls and women in mourning 
is enormous. This crape is the sole 
casualty list permitted by the French 
War Office. It suffices. Supreme 
grief is omnipresent, but it is calm, 
cheerful, smiling. Widows glance at 
each other with understanding, like 
initiates of a secret and powerful 
society.” 
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A Too Candid Ambassador 


CURIOUS report comes from 
A Athens: T yat Mukhtar Pasha, 

the Turkish Am)assador at 
Berlin, has been recalled at the Kai- 
ser’s request because he reported to 
Constantinople that Germany and 
Austria were in the last stage of 
exhaustion, and that the first serious 
German repulse would bring destruc- 
tion. He recommended the Porte to 
employ discretion, pointing out that 
if Germany lost she would use Turkey 
as the scapegoat. General von der 
Goltz, on hearing of the report, im- 
mediately cabled, demanding Mukh- 
tar’s recall. 


Seven British Jokes 


EVEN German steamers which 
S have been taken over by the 
British Admiralty are now listed 
in Lloyd's registry under British 
names which all begin with Hun. 
Thus the Lantenfels is now the Hun- 
gerford and the Arnfried the Hunsdon. 
The joke would be emphasized if a 
submarine sent one of the Hun boats 
to the bottom, says the Manchester 
Guardian. 


Greek Vases From Gallipoli 


66 E are on a Greek necropolis 

of the highest antiquity,”’ a 

French officer on the Darda- 
nelles Peninsula, writes to his wife, 
some five or six centuries before our 
era. In digging trenches we come 
on enormous stones which resound. 
With great care (but not always) we 
remove the covering stone. Under- 
neath is the interior of a stone coffin, 
which we empty little by little. Grain 
by grain for centuries the soil has 
gently intruded. Inside there is a 
skeleton more or less preserved. Be- 
sides this, in each sarcophagus there 
are potteries more or less rich, but 
always of exquisite form. I have 
beneath my eyes a delicate cup, 
which the slightest shock would break. 
It symbolizes that particular and 
characteristic beauty of form which 
Greece revealed to us. Its long 
handles, almost ethereal in their 
delicacy, give to this little thing the 
palpitations of wings. Only passion- 
ate admirers oi the human body were 


capable of creating such marvelous 
lines in clay. They are arms which 
open toward Heaven—-these handles 
of my Greek cup. I very much enjoy 
drawing these treasures. Last night 
the guns were silent. A respite for 


all.” 
Se de 


The Duty of a Priest 


A SEMAINE LITTERAIRE re- 
|. lates this: The church tower of 
a certain village in the hands 
of the enemy proved very annoying to 
a particular portion of the French 
trenches. It was decided accordingly 
that it must be destroyed, and a good 
artillerist was chosen for the purpose. 
He accordingly addressed himself to 
his task, and, having taken careful 
aim, succeeded eventually in leveling 
the tower by a well-directed shot. 
Congratulations followed, to which 
the gunner replied: ‘‘You would felici- 
tate me all the more, perhaps, al- 
though there is little need for con- 
gratulation, if you knew what I am in 
civilian life.”” ‘‘How do you mean— 
what are you?”’ “J am a priest.” 
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Discord Over the Poles 


T is reported from Zurich that the 
| tension between Berlin and Vienna 
over: the Polish question has been 
increased rather than diminished by 
the visit of Baron Burian to Berlin. 
The Austrian Poles, says the dispatch, 
who know the iron-handed harshness 
with which the Prussian Government 
treats its Poles, refuse to yield a single 
step in their demands that Russian 
Poland be put under the rule of Franz 
Josef. Because of this deadlock the 
Kaiser cannot make an entry into 
Warsaw, for on that occasion he must 
make a proclamation to the people. 
Meantime German national enthu- 
siasm is cooling down rapidly as the 
meagre strategic results for the tre- 
mendous sacrifices begin to be real- 
ized. If after these Germany must 
turn over the whole conquest to 
Austria the explosion of its indigna- 
tion is inevitable. At the same time 
Burian dare not give way, as the 
defection of the Poles in Austria at 
the present moment would reduce 
the monarchy to chaos. 
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The Birds and the Poison Gas 


N daylight the approach of the 
deadly clouds of poison gas is 
easily detected, and there is time 

to take precautions against its effects. 
But in the darkness of the night the 
coming of the gas is unseen. Then 
it is that the birds come to the help 
of the soldiers. Long before the smell 
of the fumes can be detected in the 
trenches there is a great clamoring of 
birds awakened from their night 
perches. The birds fly away beyond 
the reach of the fumes, and the silence 
that follows gives invaluable warning 
to the men in the trenches. 


a 


From Bells to Shells 


HE Austrians must indeed be 
running desperately short ec‘. 
metal for munitions, says the 

Westminster Gazette, if, as is reported 
from Geneva, the Government have 
decided to melt down the great bell 
in St. Stephen’s, Vienna. This bell is 
rather more than two centuries old, 
having been cast in 1711 from cannon 
captured from the Turkish Army. 
Should it be melted down, it will pro- 
vide the Austrians with seventeen tons 
ot bronze, and when this 1s exhausted 
the bell in Olmutz Cathedral will 
sudply almost exactly the same 
a.ount of metal. 
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“y ere aan APROPOS OF GERMANY’S THREAT TO INVADE FIN- 

as LAND THROUGH SWEDEN. John Bull (to Sweden): ‘‘Don't 
get your toys in the way, little boy, so that I can’t close this 
( Warsaw.) 


BY WAY OF A CHANGE. Uncle Sam: 


through with letter-writing!""--(C) Punch (London.) 
door.’’-- Mucha 


JOHN eee ee ae 
all in line, fall in line! . ‘adi ; * 
: ATE TRIPOLI (to Italy): Adieu, Signor!" (Apropos of the reported 
vie-aiers coreer a dollar pe condition of revolt in Italy’s African colonies.) P 
y . —~—(C) Simplicissimus ( Munich.) 


Let every one help who's willing! 
—~—(C) Jugend ( Munich.) 





